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Chlamydodera, near to which I think that X. aureus must 
find its place. 

Also Signor Beccari, in his “ Lettera Ornitologica”’ re- 
cently published*, remarks that X. aureus, or Sericulus aureus 
(as he calls it), has not the habits of the true Birds of Para- 
dise. Who knows if, before long, we shall not hear of its 
building some kind of bower, like the true Bower-birds ? 

As regards the systematic position of X. aureus, I wish 
to point out that while Mr. Elliot has very nearly approached 
the truth by placing Sericulus xanthogaster with the Chla- 
mydodere, Prof. Schlegel scems to have better seen another 
side of the question, placing his S. xanthogaster in the same 
genus with Sericulus aureus. 

In conclusion, I think we have good reasons to believe :— 
Ist, that the bird called Sericulus wanthogaster, Schleg., is 
the young of Xanthomelus aureus; Ind, that X. aureus does 
not belong to the true Paradiseinæ, but to the less typical 
group of the Paradiseide, which Mr. Elliot has called Tetro- 
narchine, and others call Ptilorhynchine. It seems also 
that Prof. Sundevall is of the same opinion, as in the last- 
named group he includes the genus Sericulus, in which, I 
suppose, he comprises Xanthomelus aureus. 

Turin, March 18th, 1876. 


XXV.—Notices of recently published Ornithological Works. 


Since the discontinuance of the “Index of Ornithological 
Literature,” begun in 1871 and continued for three years, 
we have confined our notices of books to a great extent to 
special ornithological works, to the exclusion of papers pub- 
lished in current periodicals. We can fairly make an ex- 
ception to this rule in the case of the extra number of the 
‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ published in 
August last, and which contains a “ Catalogue of the Mam- 
mals and Birds of Burma” by the late E. Blyth +. 


* Ann. Mus. Civ. di Stor. Nat. di Gen. vii. p. 709 (1875). 
+ Journ. As. Soc. Beng. Part H. Extra Number, August 1575. ~ Cata- 
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The introduction is written by Mr. Grote, and contains a 
memoir of Blyth, which will be read with great interest 
by his many friends. This memoir is supplemented by a list 
of Blyth’s papers in the ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal’ and other journals, which will be found of great use 
by those consulting Blyth’s numerous contributions to zoolo- 
gical science. The present posthumous work on the mam- 
mals and birds of Burma occupied Blyth’s attention for 
some time prior to his death, and was, at the time it was 
written, destined to form a sketch of the natural history of 
Burma to accompany a work then being prepared on that 
country by Sir Arthur Phayre. The MS., after Blyth’s 
death, was handed over to Mr. Grote, who undertook the 
general superintendence of its preparation for the press in 
the form in which it ultimately appeared. Mr. Grote invoked 
the aid of Lord Walden, Dr. Anderson, and Dr. Dobson to 
assist him in his labour of love; and the result is the useful 
volume now before us. It is with Lord Walden’s contribu- 
tion that we are now concerned. 

During the last few years our knowledge of the birds 
of Burma has received great accessions from the labours 
of several competent naturalists and collectors, Mr. Davison, 
Mr. Oates, Major Lloyd, Captain Feilden, and Lieu- 
tenant Wardlaw Ramsay. ‘The collections of the first two 
gentlemen passed into the hands of Mr. Hume; and cata- 
logues of them have been published in ‘Stray Feathers.’ 
The specimens obtained by Major Lloyd, Captain Feilden, 
and Lieut. Ramsay came into Lord Walden’s possession, 
and enabled him considerably to supplement Blyth’s original 
list, into which he has also incorporated the species ob- 
tained for Mr. Hume. These materials have also supplied 
much useful information as regards the habitats of most of the 
species mentioned, and also suggested some valuable notes on 
their nomenclature. 

The richness of Burma as regards its birds may be gathered 


logue of the Mammals and Birds of Burma. By the late E. Blyth, 
C.M.Z.S. &e. With a Memoir and Portrait of the Author.” — &yo, 
pp. 167. Hertford: 1875. 
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from the fact of no less than 660 species being catalogued 
in the present list, a number, considering the limited area 
investigated, indicating a bird population of great density, 
hardly perhaps surpassed by that of any other portion of the 
globe, not even excepting the richer areas of South America. 
Lord Walden has not gone into any analyses to show the 
relationship of the Burman avifauna to that of the sur- 
rounding countries; but his list seems to show that the great 
richness of this country in species appears to be due to the 
mingling of many Himalayan forms with a number of Ma- 
laccan types, which, with a considerable proportion of “ auto- 
chthones,” together make up the bird population of Burma. 
In his final note Lord Walden leads us to expect that con- 
siderable additions to this list will be made, both from the side 
of the Himalayas and also Malacca—a prediction already in 
part fulfilled, judging by some recent additions to the Burman 
avifauna communicated by Mr. Hume to his own periodical. 


The second part of the new edition of Layard’s ‘ Birds of 
South Africa’ reached us in October last, since which time 
no further numbers have been issued*. 

This work, to which we have already alluded (Ibis, 1875, 
p. 505), is now brought down to nearly the end of the Cuckoos 
of the arrangement adopted. As all references are omitted, 
it is not easy for us to say what new ornithological matter is 
brought forward in this revised edition of the ‘ Birds of South 
Africa’; but it seems to us that by far the greater portion of 
the additional material is derived from Mr. Ayres’s, Mr. T. 
E. Buckley’s, and Captain Shelley’s articles on South-African 
ornithology published in this Journal, and Andersson’s ‘ Birds 
of Damara Land, edited by Mr. J. H. Gurney, as well as 
from papers by Mr. Sharpe himself. Mr. Sharpe, who, we 
believe, has the sole charge of seeing this book through the 
press, will have an apportunity of supplying his omission of 


* The Birds of South Africa. By E. L. Layard, F.Z.S. &e. New 
edition, thoroughly revised and augmented by R. Bowdler Sharpe, F.L.S. 
&e. Large 8vo, pp. 81 to 160, 2 plates. London: Oct. (errore May) 
1875, 
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references to some extent when, at the completion of the 
book, he prepares the preface. A full list and abstract of the 
contents of all the papers and books on South-African birds, 
inserted there, cannot fail to be useful. 


The second volume of the ‘ Catalogue of Birds in the British 
Museum ’*, upon which Mr. Sharpe is engaged, was issued 
in December last. It includes the whole of the Owls as far 
they are at present known. Mr. Sharpe adopts the outline 
of the arrangement submitted by the authors of the ‘ Nomen- 
clator Avium Neotropicalium’ to Professor Newton when 
engaged upon the Owls in his new edition of Yarrell’s ‘ British 
Birds,’ and divides the Striges into Bubonide and Strigide, 
the latter containing Strix and its ally Phodilus, the former 
the rest of the Owls. The Bubonide are again subdivided 
into two subfamilies, Bubonine and Syrniime, these divi- 
sions being based chiefly upon the development of the ear- 
opening and the presence or absence of an opercular fold at- 
tached to it. 

This, we believe, gives a fairly natural arrangement of the 
larger groups of the Striges, as far as they can be determined 
from the examination of characters which are chiefly external. 
As in his volume on the Accipitres, Mr. Sharpe gives “ keys” 
to both genera and species, which add greatly to the utility 
of the work, and has devoted much labour and time to 
elaborate descriptions of each species, as well as to the 
different states or phases of plumage in which they are found. 
We regret to think that these descriptions, many of them 
exceeding a page in length, are not destined to be much 
studied; for the point sought for in determining a species 
from Mr. Sharpe’s book will be more readily found in his 
“ key,” or in the “ observations ” attached to the descriptions, 
than in the descriptions themselves. Mr. Sharpe’s difficulties 
in this respect are to be traced to the intricate character of 
the colouring of the plumage of most Owls, which defies an 


* Catalogue of the Striges, or Nocturnal Birds of Prey, in the Collec- 
tion of the British Museum. By R. Bowdler Sharpe. 8vo, pp. 325, 14 
plates. London: 1875. 
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adequate description being made so as to convey to a reader 
a correct idea of the shades of colour and minute markings 
of these birds. Mr. Keulemans’s brush speaks with far more 
eloquence on this point, as the fourteen beautiful plates which 
accompany this volume show. 

The synonymy of each species is given in great detail, and 
appears to be very complete. We are glad to notice that in 
this volume Mr. Sharpe has succeeded in avoiding any start- 
ling changes of names of well-known species, and in this 
respect has not followed the precedent of his former one, a 
forbearance on his part on which we heartily congratulate 
him. 

Mr. Sharpe has a long task before him, which must neces- 
sarily occupy him many years, ere this Catalogue of Birds can 
be finished; but we do not doubt his energy to accomplish 
what he has undertaken. 


The American expedition to observe the transit of Venus 
in Kerguelen’s Island has been the means of producing an 
interesting paper on the ornithology of that inhospitable 
region from the pen of Dr. J. H. Kidder, the naturalist at- 
tached to the expedition. The book is edited by Dr. Coues, 
who named Dr. Kidder’s specimens and supplied the syn- 
onymy of the species observed*. 

This little work is very welcome, containing, as it does, 
the first connected account of the birds of Kerguelen’s Island, 
though some of its winged inhabitants have been known and 
recorded as long ago as the latter part of the last century. 
With the single exception of Chionis minor, all the species 
observed belong to marine or aquatic families, members of 
the Procellariide forming the greater part of the whole 
number. In determining these Dr. Cones reopens a subject 
which occupied much of his attention some ten years ago 


* Contributions to the Natural History of Kerguelen Island, made in 
connection with the American Transit-of-Venus Expedition 1874-75. 
By J. H. Kidder, M.D., Passed Assistant-Surgeon U.S. Navy. I. Orni- 
thology, edited by Dr. Elliot Coues, U.S.A. &vo, pp. 47. Washington 
1875. 
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(cf. Proc. Acad. Phil. 1864 & 1866). A species of Œistrelata, 
formerly called Œ. grisea, Kuhl, ex Latham, is now described 
under the new name Œ. kidderi, it being clearly shown that the 
species in question is not the Procellaria grisea of Gmelin 
and Latham. We have lately pointed out (Rowley’s Orn. 
Misc. pt. iv.) that the name this bird will have to bear is Œ. 
brevirostris (Less.), an examination of Lesson’s type in Paris 
proving, beyond a doubt, the right position of this species ; 
and that Bonaparte, in identifying it with P. macroptera, 
Smith, was quite wrong. Dr. Coues places the name “ istre- 
lata inexpectata, Forst.” (Bonap. Consp. ii. p. 189), as one of 
the synonyms of Œ. kidderi; but the bird so determined by 
Bonaparte (wrongly so no doubt) belongs to another species, 
and is identical with Procellaria incerta, Schl. But this is 
perhaps hardly the place to discuss the intricate synonymy 
of the Petrels, which, we may fairly say, have not their equal 
in respect of their nomenclature ; so involved is it, in spite of 
Dr. Coues’s meritorious labours in endeavouring to extricate 
these birds from this reproach. 

Dr. Coues adds critical notes on the nomenclature of many 
of the species, which form a valuable contribution to the 
work. 

Dr. Kidder’s own observations are of great interest ; and he 
describes the habits of the birds he saw very fully. As 
most of the birds found bred in the island during the stay of 
the expedition, ample facilities were afforded for making 
copious field-notes, of which Dr. Kidder most amply availed 
himself. We must add that the book itself is brought out 
under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution, and forms 
one of a series, now in course of publication, intended to 
illustrate the collections of natural history and ethnology 
belonging to the United States and constituting the National 
Museum. 


